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THE SENATE AMENDMENTS TO THE ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY. 

It is not possible at this writing to predict exactly 
what is to be the final fate of the arbitration treaty, 
though the probabilities are that it will pass the Senate 
in some form at an early date. President McKinley 
and Secretary Sherman have done all they could to se- 
cure early and favorable action. But the Senate as a 
whole is still walking by fear. The treaty has only a 
few open enemies among senators, but a large number of 
them seem so afraid that this country will be outwitted 
in the convention that they are offering all sorts of 
amendments with a view of protecting every American 
interest as they conceive it. After being referred back 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the treaty was 
promptly reported again to the Senate, with three amend- 



ments, providing that no question shall be submitted to 
arbitration under the convention except with the approval 
of the Senate, that jurists of repute instead of members 
of the Supreme and of the national courts shall be 
named as arbitrators, and that the article authorizing 
King Oscar of Sweden to name the Umpire under cer- 
tain contingencies be stricken out. The former amend- 
ment exempting questions of domestic and foreign policy 
from the operation of the treaty was, we are glad to say, 
not reported again by the Committee, though a strong 
inclination seems to exist in the Senate to restore it be- 
fore the final vote is taken. The three amendments re- 
ported by the Committee have been adopted. 

The amendment striking out the article referring to the 
King of Sweden does not in any way lessen the value of 
the treaty, but the spirit out of which it sprang is a petit 
and unworthy one. If we object to a monarch of a 
government essentially like that of Great Britain naming 
an umpire why should not Great Britain, with equal 
reason, object to any umpire which might be chosen from 
among the leading men of republics, on the ground that 
such an umpire would be necessarily prejudiced against 
her? We are sorry that so few senators were willing to 
raise their voice against so baseless a distrust. 

Nor is the worth of the treaty at all impaired by the 
substitution of jurists of repute for members of the 
Supreme Court, etc. A good many eminent friends of 
the treaty have from the beginning doubted the wisdom 
of laying the burden of arbitration cases upon the already 
overworked members of the national courts. Besides 
this the justices of the Supreme Court might be called 
upon, as members of that body, to pronounce upon some 
phases of the questions submitted to arbitration. We 
doubt if in practice these objections would have been 
found to have any weight, but it will be possible to get 
just as efficient arbitrators from among jurists outside of 
these courts. 

The other amendment is aimed to preserve to the Senate 
its prerogatives as a part of the treaty-making power, 
coordinate with those of the President. The chief argu- 
ments for the change have been that it would be putting 
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too much power into the President's hands to leave it to 
him alone to decide in every case what should go to arbi- 
tration under the provisions of the treaty, and that the 
Senate has not the right to relinquish any of its consti- 
tutional prerogatives. This amendment may be right 
in principle. The objection to it among the people 
has arisen from the present degenerate character of a 
certain portion of the Senate. But it is certainly 
wrong to suppose that the Senate will always be hamper- 
ed and disgraced by such men as a few of those now 
members of it. We should despair of the Republic if we 
had ground for believing that this would be the case. 

A number of miscellaneous amendments have been 
offered besides those made by the Committee. One 
offered by Senator Morgan expressly exempting the 
Nicaragua Canal was promptly voted down. The most 
serious of these amendments is the one offered by Mr. 
Chilton, providing that the Senate shall have the initi- 
ative in determining what subjects shall be submitted. 
If this amendment should pass, the British Government 
as well as our own would be perfectly justified in refusing 
to accept the treaty. The Constitution certainly gives the 
President the initiative in such matters as this. An agree- 
ment has been reached that these miscellaneous amend- 
ments shall be voted on, on the 31st of March and the 
1st of April. 

A strong effort is being made by Senators Hoar, Tur- 
pie, Lodge, Gray and others to secure the ratification of 
the treaty with no amendments except those made by the 
Committee. "We sincerely hope they may succeed. We 
have not been able to see the necessity of any of these 
amendments, but with them the treaty would in our judg- 
ment, still retain its strength, and we should hope that, 
notwithstanding the feeling which has been created in 
England by the course of the Senate, the British Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to accept the treaty. We should 
expect it to prove in practice all that the most ardent 
friends of peace in the two countries desire. 



PRESIDENT McKINLEY'S INAUGURAL. 

It was known before the 4th of March that President 
McKinley was in full sympathy with our historic national 
policy of peace and arbitration, and his inaugural refer- 
ence to the subject was in no way disappointing. The 
passage, which we here give in full, shows that Mr. 
McKinley's opinions on the subject are not in the least 
perfunctory but that he holds really advanced views as 
to the nation's duty. His expressions clearly indicate 
genuine conviction, and the sincere purpose to use the 
influence of his high office not only to keep the nation at 
peace, but to promote the peace of the world : 

" It has been the policy of the United States, since the 
foundation of the government, to cultivate relations of 
peace and amity with all the nations of the world, and 



this accords with my conception of our duty now. We 
have cherished the policy of non-interference with the 
affairs of foreign governments, wisely inaugurated by 
Washington, keeping ourselves free from entanglement, 
either as allies or foes, content to leave undisturbed with 
them the settlement of their own domestic concerns. 

It will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign 
policy, which shall be just, impartial, ever watchful of 
our national honor, and always insisting upon the en- 
forcement of the lawful rights of American citizens every- 
where. We want no wars of conquest; we must avoid 
the temptation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon until every agency of peace has 
failed ; peace is preferable to war in almost every contin- 
gency. 

Arbitration is the true method of settlement of inter- 
national as well as local or individual differences. It was 
recognized as the best means of adjustment of differences 
between employers and employees by the 49th Congress 
in 1886, and its application was extended to our diplo- 
matic relations by the unanimous concurrence of the 
Senate and House of the 51st Congress in 1890. The 
latter resloution was accepted as the basis of negotia- 
tions with us by the British House of Commons in 1893, 
and upon our invitation a treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain was signed at Wash- 
ington and transmitted to the Senate for its ratification, 
in January last. 

Since this treaty is clearly the result of our own initia- 
tive, since it has been recognized as the leading feature 
of our foreign policy throughout our entire national his- 
tory — the adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods 
rather than force of arms— and since' it presents to the 
world the glorious example of reason and peace, not pas- 
sion and war, controlling the relations between two of 
the greatest nations of the world, an example certain to 
be followed by others, I respectfully urge the early action 
of the Senate thereon, not merely as a matter of policy, 
but as a duty to mankind. 

The importance and moral influence of the ratification 
of such a treaty can hardly be overestimated in the cause 
of advancing civilization. It may well engage the best 
thought of the statesmen and people of every country, 
and I cannot but consider it fortunate that it was reserved 
to the United States to have the leadership in so grand a 
work." 

There are several noteworthy sentences in this passage. 
The President says " we must avoid the temptation of 
territorial aggression." This certainly implies, though 
it does not say, that we must avoid the temptation of 
territorial greed. Our real danger lies just here. If we 
become greedy of more territory, for the purpose of 
national aggrandizement, we shall be sure to become 
territorially aggressive, if not directly by arms, yet by 
other means which are often quite as effective and not 
less criminal. The time may come, and probably will, 
when British America, Mexico, Central America, and 
some islands belonging naturally to North America, will 
be joined with the United States, the whole forming 
a great North American republic. But this ought all to 
come about, in a perfectly peaceful way, by the natural 



